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USS PUEBLO: THE SHIP THAT WENT OUT IN THE COLD 

They Remained, to Each Other, Loyal 
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Despite such acts of defiance, 
many of the Pueblo’s men had 
I courted dishonor. And many of 
them knew it. They had broken 
the military’s Code of Conduct 
for prisoners. The six officers 
broke it, in fact, the day after 
they were captured. 

When they told the North Ko- 
rean general what positions 
they held aboard the Pueblo, 
they broke it technically, al- 
though they did so to try and 
maintain their cover as an 
oceanographic crew. 

When Bucher signed his 
confession, he broke it. 

When the other officers signed 
theirs, they broke it. 

When Rigby and Rosales and 
Robin filled out questionnaires, 
they broke it. 

When Mack identified photo- 
graphic sheets, he broke it. 

When the men signed a peti- 
tion, they broke it. 

All of them broke it. At least 
technically. 

The Code was issued in 1955 
as an executive order by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower designed to 
give military prisoners a 
succession of fallback positions 
in defense against their captors. 
Article V of the six-point Code 
says: 

“When questioned, should I 
become a prisoner of war, I am 
bound to give only name, rank, 
service number ‘and date of 
birth. I will evade answering 
further questions to the utmost 
of my ability. I will make no 
oral or written statements dis- 
loyal to my country and its al- 
lies or harmful to their cause.” 
The Code goes on to forbid 
oral or written confessions, 
true or false, questionnaires, 
personal history statements, 
propaganda recordings and 
broadcast appeals to other pris- 
oners of war, signatures to 
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peace or surrender appeals, 
self-criticisms or any other writ- 
ten communications on behalf of 
the enemy ...” 

On the face of it, then, guilty. 
But, as in the case with so much 
of the Pueblo affair, there was 
more to it. Much more. 

Eisenhower's Order 

For one, the men had varying 
degrees of familiarity with the 
Code, even though it was occa- 
sionally entered in the orders of 
the day aboard ship and had 
been permanently posted. In his 
original order, Eisenhower said 
all men “liable to capture” 
should be “provided with specif- 
ic training and instruction” to 
counter any enemy efforts 
against him. j 

But Shingleton, a reservist,! 
had never heard of the Code. I 
Rogala, another reservist, had! 


read it on the wall of a den- 
tist’s office while waiting to get 
his teeth fixed. But it had nev- 
er been explained to him. Wood 
saw a movie on the Code in boot 
camp in 1964 narrated by Jack 
Webb. But he didn’t think the 
movie covered anything like the 
situation he now was in. Bald- 
ridge, on the other hand, car- 
ried a copy of it in his wallet 
and had memorized parts of it. 
So. had Barrett because a for- 
mer CO once gave a 48-hour 
pass to any one who did. Tim 
Harris had had lectures on it in 
Officers’ Candidate School. 

But, as a group, these men— 
these spies of the atomic age- 
had been little briefed on what 
they could expect as prisoners. 
Again the fatal presumption: on 
the high seas they were safe. 

Russell, long after The Barn 
had become a bitter memory, 
happened to read Gen. William 
Dean’s account of his captivity 
in the Korean War. Had he even 
known that much he felt it 
would have helped him. 

Bucher Didn't Know 

The services each run 
schools to train men against 
the day they may become pris- 
oners. Two of the Pueblo’s 
crew, as mentioned, had gone 


through the Navy’s SERE 
school. But Bucher had never 
even heard of it. 

At SERE men are taught 
how to occupy their minds dur- 
ing isolation by doing math 
problems in their heads or de- 
signing something, anything. 
The Pueblo crew evolved this 
themselves. SERE men are 
I roughed up and told how to 
withstand torture by counting: 
“1001, 1002, 1003— I’m sure I can 
go for two more seconds, then 
two more, then two more.” The 
Pueblo’s men learned that diffi- 
cult tolerance the hard way. At 



SERE men are told to say noth- 
ing but the “apostles’ creed” of 
the prisoner: name, rank, serial 
number, birth date. They are 
told they are blue chips for the 
enemy at the negotiating table 
and it is not in his interest to 
kill them. So don’t believe death! 
threats. Communists want live! 
men as propaganda tools, not: 
dead ones. The Pueblo men ! 
found this out themselves. 

At the end of the SERE • 
course, the “Star Spangled Ban- J 
ner” is suddenly played and the , 
American flag run up. Many of , 
the men break into tears. 

Bailey, who hadn’t broken 
during his SERE training, told 
his crewmates their worst ene- 
my was fear. Which it was. By 
keeping the crew apart, the 
North Koreans played on their 
uncertainties. Were men talking 
in the next room? Had someone 
broken and compromised some- 
one else? Were those footsteps 
in the hall coming for me? 

There were other reasons 
than fear for yielding. Murphy 
could not see fighting th e whole 
war singlehandedly when others 
had fallen. Ginther, on the other 
hand, tried to placate the North 
Koreans by giving them some 
trivial information and thus 
safeguarding the really classi-i 
fied information h e had. It 
v/orked. Schumacher signed his 
confession thinking that no one 
outside would believe it. 

They All Obeyed 

But for all the fear, the beat- 
ings, the for-keeps ntruggle i 
against their tormentors, no one , 
broke Article IV of the Code: | 

“If I become a prisoner of . 
war, I will keep faith with my j 
fellow prisoners. I will give no ; 
information or take part in any 1 
action which might be harmful 
to my comrades. If I am senior, 1 
I will take command. If not, lj ( , 
will obey the lawful orders of 1 
those appointed over me, and ( 
v/ill back them up in every l 
way.” 

They remained, to each other, < 
loyal. ) 

That was their strength: they ; 
were a crew captured with mo- 
rale and command structure in- 
tact. And that was their weak- 
ness: when the captain broke, 
they were likely to follow. 

Bailey signed the petition be- 
cause Bucher asked him to. “Hej 


didn’t order me. But in my kind 
of Navy, when the captain re- 
quests something, it’ s the same 
as a command.” 

Ironically, it was those same 
cold, merciless hills beyond 
their prison where the Code of 
Conduct was born, where un- 
pleasant questions that came to 
surround the men of the Pueblo j 
had first been heard. ! 

To its shock, i n the Korean 
War, a nation weaned on Na- 
than Hale and John Paul Jones 
and Pickett’s charge and Bas- 
togne witnessed its captured 
fighting men confessing to false 
germ warfare charges, meekly 
enduring Communist indoctrina- 
tion lectures, betraying— even 
killing— comrades. As the pris- 
oners came home and their sto- 
nes unfolded, the nation won- 
dered if somewhere in all its 
riches it had not lost a truer 
coin of bravery and patriotism. 

A Tenth Informed 

Of 78 captured Air Force men, 

38 had signed germ warfare! 
confessions. A sergeant was ac- 


cused of forcing a fellow prison- 
er out into the snow to die; an 
officer of hoarding food and say- 
ing: “The more men who die 
here, the more food for the rest 
of us.” 

A study at George Washington 
University, for the Army, said 
70 per cent of its returning sol- 
diers contributed in some de- 
gree to the Communists’ psy- 
chological war. Ten per cent in- 
formed. Only five per cent were 
classified as resisters. 

At first this seeming break- 
down was laid to the irresistibil- 
ity of Communist brainwashing, . 
to torture, to threats of execu- 
tion. True, the North Koreans 
had committed many atrocities 
immediately after capture and ( 
in death marches to prison ^ 
camps. But when the Chinese J 
took over the POW camps later J 
in the war’s first year, there ‘ 
were no more executions. Nor ^ 
did they have any diabolic ' 
method of brainwashing— ac- ’ 
tually to change a person’s per- . 
sonality. They did not do so. : 
What they did, said Dr. Henry L 
Segal, a psychiatrist who inter- ’ 
viewed returning prisoners, was 
a “masterpiece” of playing on 
:he fears and prejudices of the 


Americans. 

They broke down discipline by , 
Hitting enlisted men in charge 
)f officers, by dividing resisters j 
rom collaborators. They sought ( 
>ut Negroes and sons of the j 
)oor and continuously lectured ( 
hem about the undeniable j 
ihortcomings of American so- • 
uety. Knowing the American J 
heritage of free speech, they 
asked their prisoners only to lis- I 
ten to their side and talk it over. J 
The more the prisoners talked J 
the more deeply they became ; 
involved. j 

The GWU report said only one 
per cent of the Army POWs be- ; 
came strong converts to Com- ( 

munism. But many more at 
least tolerated the interminable 
indoctrination lectures. 

Why They Talked 

Hugh Milton, assistant secre- 
tary of the Army in 1955, was 
quoted as saying: “The Commu- 
nists rarely used physical tor- 
ture, and the Army has found 
not a single verifiable case in 
which they used it for the spe- 
cific purpose of forcing a man 
to collaborate . . 

The GWU report found, on the 
contrary, the resisters were the 
ones who felt pressure from 
their captors. The collaborators 
acted not from pressure but out 
of a hope to avoid pain and earn 
rewards such as more food and 
less work. 

The Chinese technique was 
not force but repetition, harass- 
ment and humiliation: isolation 
of the individual thereby forcing 
him to look to a system for de- 
pendence— their system. 

Yet the whole experience left 
Americans wondering whether 
the Communists were fiendishly 
clever or the American soldier 
^flabby, craven. Some new ele- 
ment, it seemed, had entered 
warfare, But it hadn’t. Little 
that happened in Korea was 
new. 

Torture, or threat of torture, 
is as old as war. And the decline 
of American civilization was de- 
tected as early as the Civil War 
| when the inability of Yankee 
POWs to survive the inhospitali- 
jty of Southern prison camps 
i was blamed on the moral and 
I physical decay of the young pro- 
jduced by city living. 

In modern times, the propa- 
ganda potential of POWs was 
well realized by the Soviets. A 
study of World War II German 


prisoners said 35 to 40 per cent 
of the officers and 75 per cent of 
the • enlisted men identified 
themselves with collaborative 
organizations established by 
their Russian captors. 

They Told All 

The cost of loose talk had also 
long been known before Korea. 
Hanns Joachim Scharff, a Ger- 
man interrogator in the second 
World War, claimed to have ob- 
tained all he wanted through 
friendly talks with almost every 
American pilot he interviewed. 
The Germans had amassed 
reams of hometown papers, 
high school annuals and whatev- 
er. When a downed pilot was 
brought in, Scharff would offer 
him the latest copy of Stars and 
Stripes, an American cigarette 
and then start asking him how 
his fiance was— by name— or 
‘ whether his father still worked 
at XYZ factory or any personal 
item the Germans had on file. 
Caught off guard, the prisoner 
usually could be led into telling 
•Scharff what he asked. 

Since the North Koreans had 
the Pueblo personnel files, they 
were just that much further 
ahead than Scharff. 

It has long been assumed that 
2 very man has his breaking 
point under torture. “The won- 
drous thing, however, is to know 
where to draw the line,” said 
Dr. Segal. “What constitutes 
pain to the individual? Some cry 
out from a headache. Others are 
stoic with a brain tumor.” 

One Air Force lieutenant dur- 
ing the Korean War was threat- 
ened with death eight times if 
he didn’t confess to war crimes. 
He was made to stand at atten- 
tion five hours, beaten, stood at 
attention 22 hours, interrogated 
three hours with a spotlight six 
inches from his face, ordered to 
confess with a pistol at his neck, 
put before a firing squad, left 
jnder a drainspout all night 
during a storm and hanged by 
lis feet. When he still refused to 
confess, the Communists left 
rim alone. 

Breaking a Pilot 
Another pilot refused to sign a 
germ warfare confession at his 
first interrogation, then was 
served food— fish head soup— 
and thereupon confessed. “To 
him,” said Dr. Segal, “that was 
torture. Anyone who would 
serve fish head soup, he 
thought, would be capable of 
anything.” 

Where draw the line? 

As further study was made of 


the Korean POWs, some ana- 
lysts saw their behavior in a 
more favorable light. Some 
thought the public, not the 
POWs, had been brainwashed 
by its gullibility to believe the 
worst. Yes, there had been col- 
laboration, but often by men 
who had been resisters first un- 
til given more punishment than 
they could tolerate. POWs had 
made broadcasts, but some did 
so to contact the outside world. 
Some read Marxist literature 
out of boredom. Some collabo- 
rated to keep tabs on turncoats, 
to communicate names of other 
POWs to the outside, to steal ra- 
tions. Yes, they wrote apologies. 
One went: “I promise never 
again to call Wong that no good 
son-of-a-bitch.” 

Where draw the line? 

Of the 4,428 U.S. POWs, 192 
were found chargeable with se- 
rious offenses. The Pentagon 
threw out any case where tor- 
ture or duress was involved. 
Eleven men were eventually 
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convicted among Army person- 
nel. 

Said then assistant Army sec- 
retary Milton: “. . , every man 
whose court martial was author- 
ized by the Army began his 
record of misconduct by talking 
too much.” 

The Basic Premise 

To unify the various services’ 
regulation governing POWs, 
the Pentagon drew up the Code. 
There was some dissent. Adm. 
Daniel Gallery thought POWs 
should be allowed to sign any- 
thing. The Air Force was some- 
what permissive, too. It pre- 
feed to trust its men’s judg- 
ments. And a dead or maimed 
prisoner was no use to his coun- 
try any more as a flier. Com- 
promising the American regard 
for truth, giving up without a 
fight— these were closer to the 
Navy’s and Army’s harder line. 

Just as with the Pueblo’s mis- 
sion, however, the Code had a 
basic presumption: the captur- 
ing power would abide by the 
rules, the International Geneva 
Convention of 1949. North Korea 
was a signatory. 

Because the Convention cov- 
ers “armed conflicts” as well as 
wars, it was argued North Ko- 
rea was bound by it regarding 


the Pueblo crew, even though 
the Communist bloc has re- 
served the right to prosecute 
POWs for what it considers war 
crimes committed before cap- 
ture. Anyway Pyongyang said 
the Pueblo’s men were, spies, , 
not prisoners. 

Did the Code of Conduct, it- j 
self, apply? Gene Lacy had I 
some doubt. Its wording re- 
ferred to prisoners of war, not 
prisoners of non-war non-peace. 

The Pueblo had sailed into an- 
other gray sea, and the Code be- 
came something more than a 
document secured to her bulk- 
head. It, as well as the crew, 
was being put to the test. 

Another Korea 

Hardliners— there didn’t seem 
too many of them — saw the 
Pueblo confessions as confirma- 
tion of the national illness they 
felt had been diagnosed in the 
Korean War. 

Others, including the retired 
admiral himself, revived Gal- 
lery’s argument. 

v “It’s .hard to see .what value 
confessions; have as propagan- : 
da,” said a State Department 
officei;. “The American people 
--and people everywhere as far 
as we can tell— have learned to 
discount POW confessions, espe- 
cially in the case of prisoners 
held by Asian. Communists. 
These statements are of such 
little value, is it right to ask a 
man to sacrifice his life or sani- 
ty to refuse .to make them?” 

T Had Nathan Hale died along 
with John Paul Jones, victims 
of; a new age’s New Morality? 
Mom, Apple Pie: All dead? 

A retired Army colonel 
seemed to dissent. “The mili- 
tary shouldn’t say the lid’s off. 
Indoctrinate the men to the 
Code, and if they don’t get tor- 
tured, fine. Or if they’re tor- 
tured only a little, fine.” 

,But 

“If they’re beaten every day, 
just try and not tell anything 
important. It’s just physically 
impossible to stick to it under 
beating.” 

He knew. In Burma in World 
War II the. Japanese had 
jammed bamboo slivers under 
his nails, had threatened him 
with beheading, and hung him 
from a tree by one hand, had 
bound his hands so tightly they 
turned “gray as a West Point 
blanket.” 

“Certainly you try to get 


away with name, rank, et cet- 
era. But I don’t think an Orien- 
tal is going to let you. Nor a 
Communist. Occasionally people 
resist in the movies. But I never 
heard of anyone in my whole 18 
months as a prisoner who gave 
just that.” 

Code Defended 

One oHhe few men left in the 
Pentagon who had helped draft 
the Code looked back over what 
had been wrought: 

“From the outset the Code 
was thought of as a creed, like 
the Teh Commandments. They 
were inspired by the good Lord, 


the Code by human beings, so 
possibly it can be improved. But 
does anyone scrap the Ten 
Commandments because they 
are violated? 

“Sure, everyone has his 
breaking point. Does that still 
lead to the point of abandoning 
what the military forces have 
inculcated since their founding? 
If you take that step, where do 
you stop? Either you have a 
standard or you do not. If you 
relax the rules, the individual 
would be put in a very difficult 
position. Psychologically and 
physically the POW is in pretty 


bad shape. To ask a man to de- 
cide as to what h e can or can- 
not say is putting an awesome 
burden on him. 

“If you have a creed and 
think it’s the right creed, 
shouldn’t the focus be on enforc- 
ing the Geneva Convention on 
these barbarians, the North Ko- 
reans, who haven’t abided by 
it?” 

The State Department con- 
cedes, however, that in practice 
the Convention has not proved 
very enforceable, no more than 
has the Code. The Code itself 
is not a part of the Uniform 


Code of Military Justice— t h e 
law of the military— although 
confessions could be construed 
as giving aid to the enemy. Its 
imperatives touch matters other 
than laws; reach toward the 
philosophical base of the coun- 
try. 

Article VI: “I will never for- 
get that I am an American 
fighting man, responsible for 
my actions, and dedicated to the 
principles which made my coun- 
try free. I . will trust in my God 
and the United States 'of Ameri- 
ca.” 

Survive by Silence 

Nice words. But in The Barn, ; 
with the footfalls in the night 
coming to the door . . .? In an 1 


' age when institutions are no 
longer taken for granted but are 
under growing attack . . .? At a 
i time when giving up a ship may 
be argued as discreet valor in 
the world’s behalf rather than 
betrayal of national honor . . .? 

Dr. Segal, the psychiatrist, 
pondered bravery in a new 
world, pondered perhaps more 
darkly than many. 

“The Code is a great idea, but 
not as a . code. Codes of loyalty 
—my country right or wrong- 
are dead. Nothing is sacred any 
more. They ought to cut down 
on the Code’s moralizing as- 
pects and teach it as a matter of 
survival.” Why? 

“For psychological survival. 
To escape guilt from talking 


1 1 and what it can lead to. It’s silly | 
| to say you can’t talk, period. 
But if you explain that you don’t 
talk because of the guilt that en- 
sues, that a prisoner is choosing 
between two hells, one physical 
and one psychological, then the 
Code is something else. It’s like 
teaching a soldier to crawl and 
keep his tail down. He’s safest 
that way. 

“The men in Korea who in- 
formed and stole food were 
marked for murder. I think 
some would have been better off 
if they had been. I wonder what 
the pilot thinks about fish head 
soup now? Think ’of the guilt 
these men have lived with these 
15 years. Even the ones who 
were decorated felt guilt. 


They’d . say , (: ‘but : ,I .almost dh 
this’ or T almost -did; that.’ 

“I don’t think tlie country 
honor is as important as I did I j 
1965, but the survival of indivifl 
ual life is important. We neefl 
the Code of Conduct because w| 
value human lives.” 

Dr. Segal saw no way to teacj 
men to withstand pain, but th* 
Code could help them maintain 
their own self esteem. 

Such knowledge came too lat« 
for the men of the Pueblo. The* 
had talked and signed an un« 
truth and yielded to an enemy 
They had done so for a variety 
of reasons* But they had done 
it, and this would be with them 
all the years of their lives. 

(Continued Monday) 


